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Readers’ Club Selection: 





ORDEAL BY ICE 


Selected and edited by Farley Mowat 


Reviewed by Robert Weaver 


In a recent issue Maclean’s published an article showing how Cana- 
dians spend money, time and energy trying to create the illusion that this 
isn’t all that northern a country. Most of us seem either to be bored or 
frightened by the North, made gloomy and dispirited by our harsh winters 
(I feel more dispirited in the month of August). And so we have left it to 
the Scandinavian countries and the Soviet Union to lead the way in 
developing the cold deserts at the top of the world. 


But one Canadian who believes in exploiting the North for all it’s 
worth is Farley Mowat. His new book, Ordeal by Ice, is the story of three 
centuries of efforts to push a way through the great, menacing ice packs 
of the Arctic to find a passage to the East. The book is made up of 
extracts from journals, diaries and official documents. Mr. Mowat has 
edited and arranged the selections, and he has also provided his own 
introductions and notes to make the book a continuous narrative. For a 
man of his cranky and romantic temperament, Farley Mowat turns out 
to be a surprisingly detached and modest editor. 


Most of the selections in Ordeal by Ice are likely to be unfamiliar to 
most readers, but two well-known stories are included in the book. The 
first is a description of Henry Hudson’s ill-fated voyage, the mutiny of 
his crew, and his abandonment with eight others in a small boat. This 
story is told by a man with the improbable name of Abacuk Prickett, who 
was, Farley Mowat believes, an unfrocked priest. The mutineers had their 
last view of Hudson when their lookout reported that he was following 
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stubbornly after them in the small boat. “And so,” Prickett writes, “they 
let fall the mainsail and broke out the topsail and fled as if before an 


” 


enen.Y. 


The other famous tragedy described in Ordeal by Ice is the dis- 
appearance in 1845 of Sir John Franklin and the 130 men in his com- 
mand. This mystery looms like an iceberg over the final third of the book. 
A number of search parties tried to find the lost expedition, and although 
Franklin and his men had vanished forever, their deaths did lead indirectly 
to the discovery and re-discovery of great stretches of the Arctic. 


Franklin also gives Farley Mowat the ironic story of Sir Edward 
Belcher, who abandoned four ships in panic during one of the searches 
for the lost expedition, and fled back to England. But the next spring his 
flagship “The Resolute” broke free of the ice, sailed along for 1,000 miles, 
and finally returned in triumph to England with a crew of whalers aboard. 


So there is some lightness in Ordeal by Ice. There is, for example, 
the stylish, exuberant, and probably largely untruthful report from the 
Sieur de la Potherie to the King of France about how he whipped the 
English in Hudson’s Bay. But the most powerful story in the book is an 
unrelieved tragedy: the day by day journal of the Danish Captain Jens 
Munk, who was trapped for a winter in the ice, watched 61 of his men 
die, and sailed wearily home the next spring with three survivors. 


Mr. Mowat has a thesis, and his thesis is that men died who might 
have lived because they refused to learn from the people—the Eskimo— 
who had discovered how to survive in the infinite barrenness of the Arctic. 
His thesis sounds reasonable to me, but it doesn’t make the ice seem any 
less menacing and awful a presence. 


Ordeal by Ice has been well named, and it is well served by its pub- 
lisher with a handsome jacket in solid black at the top with cold whites 
and greens and blues beneath. On the back of the jacket there is a fine 
photograph of Farley Mowat, all bearded and unbuttoned. The book is a 
tribute to Mr. Mowat’s patience, tact and skill as an editor. It’s a fine 
piece of true adventure, and it tells us something about that northern half 
of our country which, whether we like it or not, does so much to trouble 
and shape the Canadian spirit. 


ORDEAL BY ICE is published by McClelland & Stewart Limited. It has 364 pages and 
includes endpaper maps and an appendix of sources. Book design is by Keith 
Scott, MTDC, and jacket design is by Joe Rosenthal. Ordeal By Ice is published 
at $6.00. Readers’ Club members’ price is $4.75. 











An Alternate Selection: 


THE NYLON PIRATES 


by Nicholas Monsarrat 


Reviewed by Doris Anderson 


With The Nylon Pirates, Nicholas Monsarrat goes to sea again for the 
first time since his best selling novel The Cruel Sea. But in this second 
sailing he is not writing about the rough, dangerous career of a fighting 
ship struggling against Nazis and the Atlantic. The villains in his latest 
book are modern day privateers organized to fleece the wealthy patrons 
of a luxurious British cruise ship bound for a three-months tour of the 
Caribbean, South America and Africa. 


The gang is directed by Carl Wenstrom, ruthlessly clever and com- 
pulsively driven to a life of crime. His “line” is to outwit his opponents in 
poker games. His “nieces”, Kathy and Diane, play another game. They 
employ their youthful bodies to lure wealthy, middle-aged men into their 
staterooms and then threaten them with blackmail. Louis Scapelli is a 
jauntily self-confident gigolo whose job it is to make life pleasant for 
lonely widows and romance-starved divorcees—at a price. The fifth 
member of the party, the white-haired, venerable and alcoholic cashier of 
the crowd, is an aging professor who only wishes, ironically, to finish his 
book on pirates before he dies. 


Against this cutthroat crew is Captain Harmer, a gruff, honest man 
of the sea, who hates this luxury cruise he must make each year with its 
cargo of drunken, pleasure-bound women with ravaged faces and bulging 
bank accounts and the soft businessmen amply padded with checkbooks. 


The pirates move in on their unsuspecting victims with deadly purpose 
to rob, ransack and loot. Their weapons are not cutlasses and cannon but 
their own cunning and the frailties of their victims. At first the struggle is 
completely unequal. But each of the pirates meets some opposition. Louis 
is beaten by a doe-eyed widow who proves tougher and more business-like 
at the game of love than he is. Diane is overzealous and runs into her own 
particular kind of rough water. Kathy is at first bewitched by the sea and 
finally by a seaman. Carl feels betrayed and in his anger loses his head 
and his control of his dangerous little crew. 
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Some of the minor characters in The Nylon Pirates are too predictable 
and few are likeable. No woman could be as unrelievably ugly and lacking 
in charm as the millionairess, Bernice Beddington. No man could be as 
unrelievably heroic as Captain Harmer. The story of why Carl turned to 
crime is sentimental and the ending is quite visible early in the story. The 
reader is less involved with the working out of the plot than he should be, 
simply because he finds it hard to care very much about the fate of either 
the predators or the preyed upon, since most of the characters in either 
camp are equally distasteful people. 


But Nicholas Monsarrat has considerable knowledge of the sea and 
ships and is an expert at fashioning with skill a fast-moving, suspenseful 
yarn on water or on dry land. The Nylon Pirates moves smoothly and 
skilfully through the intricacies of its plot with a master helmsman dis- 
playing his impressive talents on what we have to admit is a rather modest 
craft. 


THE NYLON PIRATES is published by British Book Service. It has 314 pages. The Nylon 
Pirates is published at $4.25. Readers’ Club members’ price is $3.30. 


TO MEMBERS... 


who are interested in collecting books at no cost to themselves. For each new 
member you introduce to the Club you will receive a book credit of $3.00 (this repre- 
sents the Club’s advertising appropriation for each new member — and we'd rather 
see the benefits go to members than to outsiders). Extra copies of The Canadian 
Reader and handy enrolment cards are available for you to give to your friends. 
Reader’s Club enrolment folders are also available; perhaps you might wish to slip 
these into some of your own letters. Or we will gladly send information on the Club 
to persons whose names and addresses you give us. 


AND TO NON-MEMBERS... 


who may wish to enrol in the Club. All you have to do is to pick one or more 
books described or listed in this issue of The Canadian Reader as your first selection 
—and then pick another as your free Membership Gift Book. The only restriction is 
that the price of a Membership Gift Book must not exceed $7.00. When you've 
chosen your books, drop a line to Memberships, Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., Box 
507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. The Club offers its members the best of new and 
recent Canadian books at prices well below retail levels. Members receive The Cana- 
dian Reader free of charge every month. You need not buy any specified minimum 
number of books through the Club to maintain your membership; your only regular 
obligation is to return a card to the Club with your instructions in those months when 
you want some book other than the Selection or when you want no book at all. 





BUYING BOOKS IN WINNIPEG 


by Pat Porth 


Pat Porth is a Winnipeg journalist and a graduate 
student at the University of Manitoba. Her academic 
specialty is Canadian Literature and she is doing her 
thesis on Irving Layton. We asked Mrs. Porth to take 
a look at Winnipeg’s book stores for us, and her report 
follows. 


The book store situation in Winnipeg is improving rapidly as readers 
for the first time in post-war years are offered a wide choice of book- 
shopping opportunities. Three new general book stores have opened in 
the past eighteen months. These new stores join Merrihew’s, which claims 
to be the largest book store in Western Canada, and the Co-Op Book 
Shop which opened in 1954. 


The newest store is Macdonald’s which opened in December, 1960, 
in the heart of the downtown area. Macdonald’s carries a complete line 
of paperbacks, general and technical hardcover books and art supplies. 
The good-sized shop combines modern decor with the intimate, personal 
atmosphere so necessary for pleasant browsing. There are ceramics and 
paintings on the walls and works of sculpture in the shop’s mezzanine. 
Macdonald’s also carries a wide selection of records, particularly in the 
jazz and folk fields. 


Another new store is Forum Books which opened last spring. Forum 
Books is a general book store which aims at the personal touch. Mrs. 
Marshall, the new shop’s owner, wants to provide something for every- 
body and she generally succeeds, but she has put a special emphasis on 
art books and prints and on children’s books. “I’m very keen on en- 
couraging young people to read,” she says, “and I try to provide a wide 
selection of really good books for children and younger readers.” 


Mary Scorer Books, a smaller shop, opened for business in August 
of 1959. One of Mrs. Scorer’s special interests is her “Canterbury 
Corner”, offering a wide range of Anglican literature. At the time she 
opened, she says, the Anglican Church was the only denomination without 
a literary outlet in Winnipeg and she hoped to fill that need. Mrs. Scorer, 
like Mrs. Marshall, also concentrates on children’s books but keeps her 
general shelves up to date and well filled. 
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None of the new booksellers feels that the recent increase in competi- 
tion will hurt business. The more outlets, the more readers, they all feel 
certain. Mrs. Scorer suggests that perhaps fewer people are writing away 
for books to Toronto or England now that they can obtain pretty well 
anything they want in Winnipeg. 


The Co-Op Book Store could almost be included in a list of new 
shops, as it has just moved to a new, expanded location. Formerly a tiny, 
fascinating shop, Co-Op is now a large and modern establishment. How- 
ever, its special interest still holds. “Although Macdonald’s has stepped 
into some of our fields,” manager Floyd Williston says, “we are still 
unique in that we are a co-operative establishment rather than privately 
owned. We have the largest stock of folk music records in Western 
Canada and we still have the largest selection of books and periodicals 
from Russia and China of anybody in the city.” 


Co-Op also offers a wide selection of paperbacks and a book ordering 
service which I personally have found the most efficient of any in Winni- 
peg. The store serves the book needs of university students particularly 
well. 


Merrihew’s could be said to represent the Establishment in Winni- 
peg. Mason Merrihew, the shop’s owner, claims to have “the largest stock 
in Western Canada, the largest stock of Penguins and Pelicans in North 
America, and the best-trained personnel in Canada.” Merrihew’s is the 
only one left of many small establishments which were in business in 1949. 
“We’ve bought out about fifteen of them since then,” Mr. Merrihew 
reveals. “They start up and then find they simply haven’t got the experi- 
ence to compete with us and we buy them out.” Will this year’s crop of 
new stores hurt his business? “Not at all,” Mr. Merrihew says. “They’re 
opening on the strength of the readers I have created over the years. If 
I can create readers surely they can.” But the new stores can’t provide the 
service he can, Mr. Merrihew argues. “I handle stocks these people don’t 
know exist.” He refers particularly to his technical and text books in 
making this claim. 


In addition to these five main stores, Greater Winnipeg has a large 
number of smaller and special interest stores. St. Boniface boasts two 
very good French book shops and both the Ukranian and German minori- 
ties have their own well-established book stores. The University Book 
Store, with branches at the Fort Garry campus, downtown and in the 
Medical College, does a thriving business in paperbacks and educational 
supplies as well as university texts. 


In addition, technical, religious, ethnic and second-hand shops can 
be found in out-of-the-way corners of the city. No matter what the 
reader’s special interest, he can find the book he wants somewhere in 
Winnipeg. 





VIEWS 


Last month we produced the first 
sixteen-page issue of The Canadian 
Reader. Unfortunately, that expanded 
issue was marred by a colossal error. In 
the rush of proofreading between type- 
setting and printing, somehow or other 
one half of a review of Pierre Berton’s 
Adventures of a Columnist found its way 
into print and the other half didn’t. In 
this month’s “Reviews” section, you will 
find our complete review of Mr. Berton’s 
book. 


x * Xf 


Just after Christmas we were driving 
along Ontario’s No. 7 Highway west of 
Perth. Our attention was caught by a 
large roadside sign reading “Books — 
Five Miles”. We were intrigued, because 
that part of eastern Ontario is pretty 
sparsely settled. There are a few meager 
farms and a little mining is done to the 
north and west, but it isn’t the sort of 
country where one expects to find books 
for sale. Five miles further on we found 
the tiny village of Brooke just south of 
the highway, and in Brooke we found a 
bookstore. Inside the bookstore we 
found Jim Rae, a pleasant and intelligent 
teenager who answered our questions 
(and sold us a few books). The shop 
seems to be a converted country general 
store. There is a Quebec heater in the 
centre of the floor, a rough counter to 
one side of the door and the four walls of 
the room are covered from the floor al- 
most to the ceiling with shelves carrying 
the shop’s stock of books. 


“Books Unlimited” is the name of the 
enterprise and it is owned by James Rae 
Sr. Mr. Rae had a bookstore in Ottawa 
for a number of years, but he moved to 
Brooke and opened his unique shop there 
around the end of 1959. Mr. Rae deals 
in used books and has built up a very 
impressive stock which includes a large 
Canadiana section. He finds books for 
his shop by advertising and buying in 
Ottawa and Toronto and by buying 
books widely at auction sales in Eastern 
Ontario. Mr. Rae knows books well and 
he has already issued one catalogue for 
collectors from his new shop; a second 
catalogue is planned for the near future. 


Jim Rae Jr. told us that his father was 
a writer as well as a book dealer and that 
he was working on a biography of Tom 
Thompson. When we asked him how 
business was in the shop, he said it was 
pretty slow during the winter months 
but that in the tourist season there might 
be as many as a dozen cars parked in 
front of the store at one time. We asked 
Jim about his own plans and he told us 
that he wanted to go to college when he 
finished high school in Perth. He’s an 
avid reader himself, but right now he’s a 
little more interested in guns than in rare 
books. 


We found the stop at Books Unlimited 
a very pleasant break on our trip from 
Ottawa to Toronto and we recommend it 
to anyone else who is passing that way. 
If you’re a collector, you can be put on 
the mailing list for Mr. Rae’s next cata- 
logue by writing to Books Unlimited, 
P.O. Box 150, Perth, Ontario. 


ES a8 * 


On January 14, 1961, the retirement 
of W. A. Deacon became effective. For 
more than thirty years, Mr. Deacon was 
Literary Editor of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail. To readers in the Toronto area 
and indeed all over North America, Mr. 
Deacon’s Saturday column, “The Fly 
Leaf”, was one of the highlights of the 
newspaper. The full page of book re- 
views which accompanied “The Fly 
Leaf” consistently highlighted Canadian 
books, and over the years Mr. Deacon 
and his corps of reviewers have served 
the cause of Canadian readers and writ- 
ers with real devotion. We hope that Mr. 
Deacon’s successor, William French, will 
carry on the tradition, and we hope, too, 
that Mr. Deacon himself will not retire 
into obscurity but that he will maintain 
his position as one of the mentors of the 
Canadian book world for many years to 


come. 
8 28 uk 


Sometimes, undoubtedly, there is some 
sort of a case for book censorship. But 
the trouble always is that the censors 
eventually make fools of themselves. 
Recently, 


for example, the Manitoba 








School Trustees Association decided to 
ban Hugh MacLennan’s Barometer Ris- 
ing. In explaining the decision, School 
Trustee Frank P. Kennedy said many 
who voted against the book, on the 
grounds that it was “profane and vulgar” 
had not read it themselves, but said that 
he had read passages aloud to them to 
back his attack. Barometer Rising, as 
MacLennan wrote it, does contain a cer- 
tain amount of strong language and a 
few sexually descriptive passages but, 
ironically, a thoroughly expurgated 
school edition has been in print for at 
least ten years. Presumably Mr. Ken- 
nedy read the original edition to his fel- 
low Trustees; no bluestocking could have 
found fault with the school edition. The 
Trustees’ decision has been called “ridi- 
culous”, “preposterous”, “dismaying” and 
“dangerous”. Mr. MacLennan, treating 
the matter as it should be treated, simply 
called the decision “gratuitous”. 


a8 * * 


First announcement of the 1961 Strat- 
ford Festival reveals that Coriolanus, 
Henry VIII and Love’s Labour’s Lost 
will be performed in the coming sum- 
mer. There will also be an exhibit of the 
arts of French Canada, a series of con- 
certs by the National Festival Orchestra 
and another International Film Festival. 
Tyrone Guthrie will direct The Pirates of 
Penzance and Donald Jack’s new prize- 
winning play, The Canvas Barricade, 
described as a comedy of contemporary 
Canadian life, will also be staged. 


oS oe * 


Tyrone Guthrie, mentioned above, is 
now Sir Tyrone Guthrie. The Queen’s 
New Year’s Honours List recognized Sir 
Tyrone’s contribution to the Twentieth 
Century stage on three continents by 
awarding him a knighthood. The great 
director’s lively, informal autobiography, 
A Life in the Theatre, was a Readers’ 
Club Selection last Spring. Members 
who missed it at the time will find it is 
still available on the Club’s backlist. 


* oe * 


The last months have also brought dis- 
appointment to Tyrone Guthrie. He was 
director of the disastrous Broadway pro- 
duction of Robertson Davies’ “Love and 


Libel”. The play, based on Mr. Davies’ 
Leaven of Malice, was the joint effort of 
the writer and the director. It opened on 
Broadway early in December after a 
moderately successful Toronto tryout. 
The critics of the Herald Tribune and 
the Times attacked it mercilessly, calling 
it “a puzzle in which all the pieces are 
finally put together and there’s no pic- 
ture”, and “the dusty comic relief ac- 
cummulated in the lecture notes of a pro- 
fessor with a complacent opinion of his 
own wit.” “Love and Libel” closed in less 
than a week. 
o* ok * 


Members write to us from all over. 
Here, for instance, is a letter from Mrs. 
T. J. Arcand, a Readers’ Club member 
with the Canadian Legation in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. “For some reason (latent 
chauvinism? sympathy with the apparent 
principles of the thing? admiration at the 
risk involved?) the idea of a Readers’ 
Club of Canada attracted me, though 
I'm normally anti-bookclub. That Read- 
ers’ Club account cards are still com- 
pleted in ballpoint and not, presumably, 
by some robot, seemed to show some of 
the personal effort being put into the 
whole concern”. Mrs. Arcand goes on 
to explain why, as she had told us, some 
of the Club’s mail to her arrived very 
late: “I’m not sure that the little men on 
the Iron Curtain really manage to read 
all the printed matter coming to us as 
well as letters via the open mail. Per- 
haps they hold up our mail on general 
principle or because they get the glue 
for resealing (they do this clumsily) only 
in batches. In any case, some of the 
things they read probably do them good.” 


And here’s another letter from a mem- 
ber encountering problems in a foreign 
land. Henry A. Hicks of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
writes: “On the occasion of the an- 
nouncement of Maclean’s Canada (as a 
Readers’ Club Selection) permit me to 
write a few sentimental words . . . On 
one occasion I searched this city high 
and low for a copy of Maclean’s, being 
particularly hopeful at the international 
magazine centre at Times Square. But— 
German, French, South American, Chin- 
ese, Russian—everything, but confound 
it they just looked at me with a blank 
stare when I asked for Maclean’s.” 





AND REVIEWS 


As a daily columnist for the Toronto 
Star, Pierre Berton has become a real 
power in his community. Suburban 
governments topple when Berton reveals 
hanky-panky in land deals. Mortgage 
companies and used-car dealers change 
their names when Berton notices them. 
Thousands of long-suffering citizens 
cheer when Berton blasts instant coffee 
and tasteless bread. And hundreds of 
dusty bean pots are rescued from the 
back of the cupboard when Berton pub- 
lishes his recipe for baked beans. Last 
year, a collection of Berton’s columns 
appeared in hard covers as Just Add 
Water and Stir. It was, on the whole, 
well received. This year, he has done 
even better with a new collection en- 
titled Adventures of a Columnist (Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart, $5.00). A lot of what 
a daily newspaper columnist writes in- 
evitably is local in reference and ephe- 
meral as literature. In his new book, 


Berton has avoided mystifying out-of- 
towners and boring the natives by care- 
fully omitting columns which were 
lacking in long-term general interest. 
And he has made the remaining ones 
fascinating even to those of us who read 
them with pleasure when they first ap- 
peared by describing how they came to 
be written and what sort of reactions 
they elicited from readers. And, of 
course, many of the columns are illumin- 
ating even without explanation. Berton 
as an observant tourist is Moscow, Ber- 
ton as an opponent of capital punish- 
ment, Berton as the embodiment of nos- 
talgia for the good, old days—all these 
and many others will stand the test of 
time. Adventures of a Columnist is 
printed somewhat coyly on grey paper 
which we presume is meant to suggest 
newsprint, but is otherwise very attrac- 
tively put together. 


PAST SELECTIONS 


Past Selections of the Readers’ Club remain available to Club members at 
special members’ Prices. Members may order any of these books in place of or in 
addition to this month’s Selection or Alternate. 


The Club will also supply members with any other book in print at regular 


retail prices—no charge for postage. 


FICTION 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY. Brian Moore’s poignant story of an Irish 
immigrant’s battle against self-deception in alien Montreal. Published at $4.00. 
Member’s price $3.15. 

WHERE THE HIGH WINDS BLOW. David Walker’s large-scale novel about a 
twentieth-century Canadian tycoon. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.15. 

MAD SHADOWS. Marie-Claire Blais’ macabre novel of corruption and death. 
Published at $3.50. Members’ price $2.75. 

TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 
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CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classics series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member’s price $1.40. 

MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 

THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


HISTORY 

THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 

KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 

CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $8.50. Members’ price 
$6.50. 

FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR by W. J. Eccles. A masterful de- 
bunking of one of Canada’s historical heroes. Published at $6.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 

THE ARTS 

A VOICE FROM THE ATTIC. Robertson Davies’ comments on books, people and 
other sacred cows are witty and wise. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 

CANADA’S STORY IN SONG. Edith Fowke, Alan Mills and Helmut Blume present 
a delightful song-history of Canada. Published at $5.00. Members’ price $3.95. 

LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member’s price $5.95. 

ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 
pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 

PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $20.00. Member's 
price $14.95. 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 
tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
MACLEAN’S CANADA edited by Leslie F. Hannon, A sumptuous collection in 
words and pictures of the best from Maclean’s Magazine. Published at $8.50. 
Member’s price $6.50. 
THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 
the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 
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ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson’s lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member’s price $4.25. 


FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 


PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authoritative 
and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 
biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published at $3.50 
each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be had in- 
dividually at retail price.) 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly American journalist 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, morality, Marx- 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Published at $3.00. 
Member’s price $2.40. 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member's price 
$4.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


MY OTHER ISLANDS. Evelyn M. Richardson’s charmingly nostalgic account of 
her childhood in Nova Scotia’s off-shore islands. Published at $4.50. Members’ 
price $3.50. 

DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member's 
price $3.15. 

THE MACKENZIE KING RECORD. Jack Pickersgill’s eye-opening presentation of 
King’s diaries. Published at $11.50. Members’ price $8.95. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member’s price 
$5.45. 

THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


POETRY 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE edited by A. J. M. Smith. The 
new and definitive Canadian anthology with 319 poetic selections by almost 
a hundred poets. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.80. 

E, J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member's price $3.95. 

THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 

A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’s 
poetry yet published. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 


THE CANADIAN READER is published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., 
Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
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